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Into a flat-bottomed glass bottle or matrass, the neck of
which is drawn out into a very narrow tube, putting
the matrass into a sand bath, and keeping it constantly
at the boiling point. The height of the matrass, and
the smallness of its mouth, prevents the mercury from
making its escape, while it affords free access to the air.
The surface of the mercury becomes gradually black,
and then red, by combining with the oxygen of the air:
and at the end of several weeks, the whole is converted
into a red powder, or rather into small crystals of a
very deep red colour. The oxide, when thus obtain-
ed, was formerly called precipitate per se. 2. When
mercury is dissolved in nitric acid, evaporated to dry~
ness, and then exposed to a graduated heat, it assumes
a brilliant scarlet colour. The powder thus obtained
\vas formerly called red precipitate, and possesses ex-
actly the properties of the oxide obtained by the for-
mer process*.

This oxide has an acrid and disagreeable taste, pos-
sesses poisonous qualities, and acts as an escharotic
when applied to any part of the skin. It is somewhat
soluble in water. When triturated with mercury, it
gives out part of its oxygen, and the mixture assumes
various colours according to the proportion of the in-
gredients. When heated along with zinc or tin filings,
it sets these metals on fire* According to Fourcroy, it
is composed of 92 parts of mercury and eight of
oxygen f. But the analysis of Mr Ghenevix, to be

* See a description of the method of manufacturing this oxides by
Paysse, Ann.de Cbta. li. 2O3,
f Jour, de Mines, AEU X. p, 2,8;,.
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